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that meant — 

MR. immDt — Midday Friday, I would gay. 

I®. BELL: Wo would say at this time we don't plan to 
either offer any rebuttal to this type of testimony or any 
cross examination* for the reasons that we have already indi- 
cated, and I was wonder ins about making our plana for 

ftfwffrtftfcfng the case. 

And as a part of that, I m wondering, with the record 
growing by leaps and bounds, whether or not we could got some 
information from the court reporter as to his ability to get 
to work on this any time soon. If it aeons that he is already 
piled up with other work, the plaintiffs would be prepared to 
bring In their own court reporter so as to assure that w® 

Would be able to have a record for the Court and for ourselves 
as early as possible. Ordinarily it wouldn’t be a problem, 
but I imagine this testimony is going to fill quite a few 
volumes . 

(Off the record discussion) 

HR. HENRY E. GARRETT, called as a witness and having been duly 
sworn, testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 
m MR. IHHARD, for Intervenors: 

Q* Dr. Garrett, would you state your full name end your employment? 
A. Henry e* Garrett, Well, let’s see. You want — ? 

Q. What is your present employment? 


A* Visiting pj? oftoo? Of education and psychology at to 
Ual walty Of Virginia. 

Q* What la your previous academic employment? 

A* Professor of payshology at Columbia University for thirty 
years* 

Q» nos your position In to psychology department of 

OolAwhla? 

A* X vaa toirtnan for sixteen yeare* 

Q* tot la your soadoaio background In tanas of degrees? 

A* Well, X have an AS and an MA f a H£D, and a DSC. 

Q,» tot to to first doctorate in, 1%** Garrett? 

A* Psychology. 

HR. I£BHAKDt x vould lik© to h and to to Court an 
outline of Ds?« Garrett's cgualtfioa&ions* 

Q. Are you a member of any professional associations? 

A« Yes. Shall X list them? 

Q» Just fcivs us stos, and any offices you have held in theta. 

A« American Psytolcgjea3t Association, past president; Eastern 
PsycMtgiosa Association, post president* Paytoaetric 
Society, past president; to York State association of 
Psychology, pent president; American Association for 
Advancement of Science, vice-president. 

Q* Have you published any ©ademic stoles in your field? 

A. Quit©, a few* X m author of ©i$it bocks end fifty or so, I 
suppose, papers. 

Q. Are any of them general tacts used in to field? 
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A* Yes, X tmm a general text in psychology, and 2 haw two 
books dealing with mental testing* Two were statistics) one 
was soqparlineaf&L 

Q* X show you a bibliosrsp^ Dr* Garrett, ml ask if the publica- 
tions listed there are your publioationa? 

* 

A* Qme are a few of the ones that bear upon this particular 
topic. 

Q» 2St« US&CAHD* X offer these In erideno©, the bibliogrejfay 
of Dr* Henry £« Garrett# 

5KB COOKTj lot it be resolved* 

(&sm received in ovidenoe «sa& msk®& m InterveDtor*s Exhibit SSfo. 5) 

Q* Baalcallyv what is your field of stu^f? 

A. Bs^ertentsl psychology and what is called differential 
psychology, which means the psychology of differences among 
people* 

Q* Are you fasdiar with the wc efe that lias been published In 
that field? 

A* I think so. 

0.« Does differoritial pp:/cholqgy Involve It jself only with 

differences in rase, or sany differences between m? group or 
type? 

a* Differences cue to race, sex, practice, variations within ms 

Individuals All sorts of things* 

Q. How do you detonaJLas these differences? 

A* well, mostly fcy essaauraiaont using peyehoostric measures ox* 


tests- 


200 

Q# tfoat aro psychometric tests? 

A# Paychaaetric test is a problem of sees sort or a series of 
Items that are intended to mea&uz’e som fairly definite trait 
or ability. 

Is intelligence one of those abilities? 

A* 2fea* Intelligence, of course, is so broadly need that yon have 
to Halt sow definition vhon won are doling with schools and 
with ability to do school work, and the intelligence tests as 
used in schools are designed to measure the ability to deal with 
symbols, words, ms&ere, formulas, diagrams* 

0,8 Hasn't there been recently an attack upon intelligence tests 
in a nmber of places? 

A* Van, there has bsm m attack on intelligence tests for the 
last 30 years* $bey ocoo and go* tot of them doa*t under- 
stand what the tests ere supposed to do* Barents think 
if tbs child has a high academic potential that he should 
befowe wll, and Bind his parents, and not get into troubles 
but the test, as I say to t tern soa&ttaa, there are a 

.ffloefcf mgast paraaig tx£ Hi gfe. | jata l!|lffl gpfla higiMt ham) 

for forgery mad for various offenses, who are in, prison, 
sad that high ac^&srdo or high potential far academic work 
does not necessarily mean that a person will be intelligent 
in all that he does, social behavior. 

%* Well, are you saying that the so-called i stelligCR.cc 
tests simply issasuro potential for study? 

A, Ho* I say the Intelligence tests m used in Idle schools 
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measure the potential for vork In schools end for related 
vork In professions end business — lawyers, physicians, 
engineers* and so on. If they did not possess this asms 
sort of intelligence would not be able to function* 

Q« In ether words, thin la essentially an ability, rather than 
something called general intelligence? 

A« Well, "geaswOfis the wrong word* I don’t knee of any better 
ward than "abstract intelligence. * I’d can it "symbolic 
intelligence, ” but that doesn’t carry exactly what you mean. 

Q, H©v, of 1dm tests that measure this particular capability of 
study, have nay been mads in the field of races? 

A* CU, yssj great rasabers* 

CU Has this been d cm over any period of time? 

A* Over the last 50 years* 

Q* -Are yon familiar with some of the work In the field? 

A,* 1 think so* 

Q* Do you knew of any ccc^iilationc which Tsrrra been made bringing 
this material together? 

Aw Welli, the mark that Br. Shuey published in 195-3 brought up 
to that date all the work that had boen dona in the preceding 
40 or 50 years. £40 studies. 

Cl» And are yew fertilise with the vork of Etr* Bhmj? 

A. Very familiar. 

Q.» And Tdmt vare her conclusions, based upon all of those tost*.? 

A, well* the general drift shoved a considerable difference on 
all of the psychometric measurements* SSsese vers not all 
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neasures of abstract ability# Share w a wunber Of 
pSfffinittBPCe IBO^URiOfB W O Bt i M B tOO* but th® Stegro esnsnlly tested 
lover than the vhits, not only in childhood but in adulthood* 
aad a ha tatasur od soldiers* deliiiqtMnis* eidsdnalit* end oil 
those groupa tested generally lewur, to Negroes, than tfan 
Whites* 

Q* Hear, mi thin true in the north as veil as in the South? 

A. Yes. 

Q* Has it been true to the mm degree as far as you knew 
abroad as veil as in this country? 

A* Baere haven't been so 'very ioany quantities of studies a broad#’ 
but those that 2 Jaw shout shea this earn difference** 

Q* Here you present this tuning during the testimony of Ur* 

Osborne? 

A* Yes* 

Q.* Do jm recall the difftereaoes to which. Dr* Osborne testified i n 
to various cities? 

A* libs * 

ci* Is tot essentially in coafonalty with pa? knowledge of to 
past tests rhlch haw been undo and reported oa by Dr* Shusy 
and others? 

A* 1 think so* 

■Q* Are you ffeolli&r with th© A ray alpha aM beta test? 

A, Tea* 

Q* Would you tall uis something about those? 

t 

A* well* to Any alpha w&s devised in 29X7 and glwa to about 
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two million soldiers. Tim beta vm a non~:Uingus06 test given 
to about $OO#OO 0 who couldn't lead 02* vrito, op do It very 
wll* And the teat was used as a means mainly of classifi- 
cation of tarn into various groups and selection for special 
sorts of services and training programs* 

Q* Sow large a sample did they have? 

A* feo million* 

Q* What were the results of those tests In terras of racial 
difforen.ee? 

A. Well# X doa*t think really the test was ever designed to measure 


racial difference* It was used for that purpose# and X believe 
it wee a mutate# but it was so used* fho Negroes did lees 
well than the white soldiers on the test* XStee was a gap 
not only la the Am? alpha# which vm a verbal test to 


measure abstract ability at a fairly low level) but else 


on the beta tost# which vm a performance test involving 


no language# the s?as tm on caw ee it woe on the 


other* 

<1* Iter# Is this essentially what Is known as and referred to 
as cultural and a&a-cultursl# or verbal and non-verbal? 

A* Veil# verbal and non-verbal is a little different then the 
other, X think. A non~v#rbal tost would be one that does not 
Involve words* Performances of some sort* For instance# 
topical would 1x5 putting blocks i nto holes, or building 
scravhat like a jigsaw punalo, putting the pieces together# 
or counting with blocks^ \ and things which involved very little# 



it any, langur, o thnr %hm the instructions* 

Q. Si that connection, Dp, Garrett, has it ever been, asserted 
that these results of these testa in World War X did not 
show the differences which other tests have? 

A# Well, that was done ~ X*a afraid that got into literature 
and was echoed over and over again, Xt was a gtaick, really, 
fhft four northern states in which the Bssroea tested hi da e 
were compared with four southern skates in which the whites 
tested lowestj In other words, it took the tapper end of one 
curve and the lower end of another curve end cospared the two* 
and It was largely a reflection of the differences in 
education level of the two parts of the country,, X think* 

Dfeua correlation of this Amy alpha test with education was *70 
&Lich is quite high, assalag that the better educated B&groes 
did samlet tetter — • they didn f t do smash, a point or ®o — — 


hut tetter than the Mm well oci.uos.ted whites in Askanisas, 
Mississippi, Georgia, and Alahasta. 

£U Vbo r&isod that question? 

A, mil g i% was brought up by cquallteia^a^ culture! 3&tto&~ 


sud was popularised by mn^terg and hte 
in the World War IX, ia & little pe^gfelct oaC 


oy two author, Benedict and Weltfish, 



Wm you seen the mmgnyii, by X**« Kennedy and ethers 
on the testing el 1 W&mso elexaeabary school children In the 
Southeast? 

'j 

A# tto; 1 have. 

Q. And did you hear Dr, Osborne testify about that this samlng? 

a* tm. 

q* A fid 'are the results in that aoncgr&jh essen t ial ly th e gam e 
as the results you are referring to in Siuey’s study and 
others? 

A« thry close, in spite of the fact that the authors did their 
very level best to explain thest away, 

<1* Do you recall that in that connection ¥C displayed to I5\ 
nsbome a graph shoeing a measure of the SOgro student 

figures against a tmml curve? 

• / 

A* Yes. / 

Q. And at that time ve discussed the question of the shape of the 
Begro curve. Is there any comment you could make on that? 

A. Well, the curve is nbt a truly normal curve. What is called 
the standard deviation qrthe spread of the cum is four 

points less than it v&S in the yhite curve, and that accounts 

/- 

for that bunching together and peakedness in the curve. It’s 
& fmej-nsmtl thl^g called "leptokuriie . "—When a curve is 
peaked up, vkery there } s too little variability in Xi* — 

And here, it, ^©aas to m© it showed a lack of range or spread 
in the Jfegro groups That’s been found before though. 

Q« In Other vbittlaj yotn are saying that they tend to pack up more 



thim usual? 
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A# Tsck up around the typical measure, yes* 

Q. Do you recall the testimony this morning and In the Kennedy 
report to vhich ve referred, about the different results on 
different subject matters, scholastic matters? 

A* Yes. 

Q« X* this also typical of the general testing in this field? 

A* Yes. 

Q. And do you recall the differences vhich. occurred in terms of 
rate of learning, a change of rate of learning over the 
period of the school years? 

A. Against the ages? 

Q. Against ages. 

A# Yes, indeed* 

Q* And Is that typical of the general results In the field? 

A* 2hat is typical* 

Q* And on each of these three differences, the absolute difference 
vhich is measured in bogs thing like the Army alpha, the rate 
difference 'which ¥? Just discussed sad the subject difference, 
are these part of a pattern, so that if you match for one you 
have matched for the others? Or do they independently vary? 

A* I t hin k it is a pattern* It shows much the n&m trend 
throughout* 

£U Co you recall Esr. Os borne* a testimony about the matched 
group? 

A. Yes. 
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Q« And that having matched for actual mental ability, there wa* a 
rate change thereafter? 

A« Right* 

Q» la that normal? 

A* Hall, that le perfectly possible, because the matching which 
he did was In terms of a rather general Index, and there 1 ! 
a good deal of variability within any person* e abilities or 
aptitudes* Aa a matter of fact, within the individual, hie 
aptitudes will vary about 73 percent aa much aa any aptitude 
will vary in the population; so there la & lot of variability 
■ there* 

Bow, what Dr. Osborns* a results showed was that despite 
these matched groups, there was & fall-off in the Segr© 
performance with age, which la entirely possible* For example, 
cm person might get a good score on the mental test because 


he does well in numbers, and another one because lie does well 
with words. Veil, if he does bettor on otm than on the 

that will show up when you measure that specific aptitude* 
Also, there was a fall with mental age as they went on, 
11*8 no doubt true that those groups lost altitude. 

Do I understand then that this pattern you refer to is one 
which can’t be measured by any single unit? 


A. I don , t think so, no. 

Q* In other words, merely matching children oa the basis of an 
I Q, test or southing like that doesn’t mm you have two 

children who will respond the same? 
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A. 3o, It does net at all. They may do roughly the s am sort 
of work, but not the same work, by any means. 

Q* Vh&t Is the cause of these differences, as far as you know? 

A, Well, of course, two primary causes are the heredity inherent 
in the child and the environmental pressures — the school, 
the oosaamity, and the church, the movies, the television, and 
all the rest of the influences that bear upon him. 

<1. Zs there any way of determining how much each of these two factors 
plays? 

A. You can only do It statistically so as to ^Irsw a general 
conclusion which might not be strictly true in a given case, 

A favorite way has been to use twins, Identical twins are not 
only bam at the same time, but they are also of the mm 
sex and they have identical heredity, coming from the double 
fertilization of one ovary. Fraternal twins are brothers and 


sisters who are born together, but they are not, except for 
the fa efe that they ere the seme age, they are m different 

m any children, within a family can be* And vh&i’s done 
here, m the geneticists have worked this out, you get a rela- 
tionship among these fraternal twins aid among the identical 


twins, and then you put it into what’s called s liere&lbility 
index to find out how much of a difference is among your 
fraternal, became theoretically all of the likeness in the 


identicals is hereditary j they have exactly the same heredity* 
You find how mch of the difference — or the likeness j you cm 
take it either way - — of the fraternal is due to inheritance. 
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and how much to environment. 

Q. Do they over study twins. Identical twins, who sr® raised 
under different environments? 


A* Yes, that’s been done too, identical twine raised within the 
ease home, and raised apart, 

Q« What is the purpose of such & study? 

A, To see how much the environment can do. 

Q. You ere saying that if they are raised in the same environment 
they will be close together, end if they are raised in 
different environments they — 

A. Theoretically, you would expect children raised in the same 
heme. If they’re identical twins, to be more nearly %Wm 
than identical twins who aro roared in different parts of 
the country or In different families. 

Q* Are they? 


/Vi 


Thfi&o who 


reared toother 


vary on the «vmr6 


about five points, one from the other* Unrelated children 


will vary fifteen, points. Children, twins, who arc roared 


apart in different circumstances will differ about sight 
points. And bo oavii’onsent, apparently, la able to raise the 
five to eight j that's all it can do* 

Q. Are there any other studies which are made to determine this 
type of causation? Can you equate envircssaeat&l factors in 


children and then study it? 

A. You really can’t, and it’s been done with rats because you 
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and in one of the best studies 1 know of, that in which 
seven generations of rats were bred, bright rats and 
dull rats. They separated them Into two species, actually 
by breeding the bright rats inter oe, among themselves, and 
the dull ones | and the result was that they had two separate 
species* 

A* Op to the fifth generation. After the fifth generation there 
was no further separation* But they had what really amounted, 
to these experimenters, to two species of rata, bright rats and 
dull rats. And it was all due to heredity. Environment was 
exactly the came. 

Q. In other words, the mentality of the rats proved to be heritable? 

A, Heritable and extremely effective, in separating. 

MR. BELL: May I surest we have a continuing objection. 

Your Honor. I*m having a little difficulty connecting the 
rats and the school cases we are trying. Could we ask that 
counsel explain? 

1®, LEONARD* I’d be very happy to explain. 

Your Honor, we’re concerned with the fact that there is 
no serious dispute whatever — ~ in fact, there isn’t any 
factual as well as legal dispute from plaintiffs — that 
enormous differences in educability exist between the will to and 
Negro students in the Jackson schools; in fact, between white and 
Negro students in any schools. Kow , if this is the fault of 



the schools., if a change In the school environment, the 
teachers or something else, can ours or close this gap, 
then since wa are here equally before this Court they ere 
entitled to ask for the kind of relief that vill close it 


because no erne denies that these children have equal rights 
to the best possible education for thsaselves# therefore, 

*hafc m are trying to choir near is that these differences do 
not result fro® the school, they do not result tsm. the 
social pattern uhleh exists In the State of Mississippi or 
any other state $ but fundeaentally these differences ve are 
discussing, the ones vhioh ws have shovn on these charts, are 
differences vhtch are in&ta in the individual end that the saount 
of ahaag® ^hich can be made by changing either the curricula 
of the school or the neighborhood is ao minute that separate 
education ic the only education yhiah is going to take cars of 


the difference? 


% y, «. 


uu 






h- »i O 


vords, 1 a® new trying to choir that these differences are 
heritable^ they arc not caused by the schools ov by the koaes- 

fEEE CCUIX?: 1 am going to overrule the objection and let the 

\ 

testimony go in, X think the objection goes to the eeight more 
than it does to atbslaibility,. IX’ it has ao velght, has no 
relevancy, certainly it vill be disregarded! but at this stage 
of the proceedings, 1 can*t tell vfe&t veight or vhst comp ® tency 
it ia entitled to, So I cyerrul&V the objection end vill let the 
testimony yo in , 


***'•■ I 



(Mr* Leonard continues 

Q. Br # Oarr*tb s la tore a tost known as the S,?.B,S*I.? 

A. Shat is a society. 

Q» St is vhst? 

A* St Is a socle ty^ not a test* 

Q# tot is the society? 

A# She Society for ?sychoXo@ioaX Study of Social law#* 

■ ' r \ >•■ . . • v f ' 

Q* X see* Bo you know of any studios Which it has iahde la sn 
effort to equate social and envirotsaental factors feeing 
involved in racial difference#? \ 

A* Wen a the president of that society" Wrote a paper in which, he 
said that it was well town from many studies that ton the 
environment of Kegro and white children vas made assre tea.*ly— 

v • ■ ■ '• 

identical that they drew closer and closer together* 

And I answered that fey sseoisbliag the many .studies, which 
were altogether six. in literature in which a re^cPJT serious 
attempt had been made to equate the environment ,* Mid i ^'o'ond 
that the drawing together wasn’t there, that they .drew v 
toother in s-om instances a little bit more in random groups^ 

but that the effect was negligible* 1 conoludod the paper 


by ssylrg 


instead cf the evidence being ovcrvhe3alB3» 


there uosnH any. 

you 

2 shoif/tot purports to bo a pamphlet, n The S.F.S.&.X* and 
Racial Difference#, 51 fey Henry E. Garrett, and ask If that is 



the study to vhichyeu just ref*c*rM. 
A* Ym, tir- 


ISOSARD* I offer this i jko evidence* 

CODRf * Let it be received In evidence » 

(Saga® received id evidence end marked «s Ikterveaoa?^ Exhibit Bo. 6 } 
Q* I aak, Sr# Ckirmti, does Intervenes a&ibit 6 represent you* 
opinion on this subject? 

i 

A, Tee« 

Q* And the eonolnaicei of your study on that subject is that 
these factors do or do not affect the difference? 


A* ©tat the environment haa alsaoat a negligible effect. 

Have you aade a similar study of any kitfl of the available 
XiWrature on the twin studies to which you referred? 

A, Tm* Mm, X brought up the rats because it is impossible to 

I 

control children the way you can animals • I oust apologise 

/ 

for th® rats? but it. use the only or# in i?bi.uh re* li fh# 

/ 

, wea a control# Bow, in eases of Wins there have been fifty 

i 

studies of identical and fraternal twins, find the concensus 
Is that 75 percent of the difference among these fraternal 
wins can be aoeematod for fey heredity* only 23 percent by 
environment* Ihat has been accepted by geneticists everywhere 
now — first In London and I think everybody who has studied 
th« subject* 

Q. ©3At*a £3 percent of the difference, -and not 25 percent of the 

entire test? 
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A* t&x e«a*t break do vn a score into heredity or environment J 
you can only break down what stakes people vary. 

- - I ; ; Y . ■ ' : 

Q* 1 shew you at this tine what purports to be an article 
entitled "Genetics aikl Intelligence/' by Henry E. Qerrett* 
and ask if this is the study to which you just referred? 

A* yea* I think I came up with 72 parcent there, but 75 is 

often quoted, and it 1 ® oloae eooaidu That was based cm fifty 
studies. 

Q, Do you knee of any actual studies to the contrary, any 

substantially serious studies -which would disagree with you on 
this? 

A. So * 

3EE COCRTs 1st m Oak here* Are you offering that 
in evidence? 

HR* LSC8&KD: I asked that it be marked in evidence . 

COURT' X didbr t hear you. Tj»t. that bo received 


in evidence, 

(Sms received in evident and sarl-uecl as Intervener's Fishibit No*?) 

Q. In terms of this cultural change which you have referred to. 

Or. Garrett, as theoretically fch&nging the gap which exists 
between the tiro races mi which you have stated these studies 
tend to disprove, do you know of any long-range figures 
which have bean used on these gaps to deteminc whether the 
change of a culture over a long period of time has in fact 
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for &ssm pis, b een made in Wilmington that you know oft 


A* Oh* I thought you vented historical studies* 

She Wilmington study compared the relative position 
In .ifc? wsober of tests of the liegro and white students 
sons £3 years ago, end again in the last year or tvoj and 
the gap was as great as it vas then, in spits of the obviously 
veigr wash increased social and economic condition of the 
Jfegro children* It’s exactly the case result that the 
Jackson schools shoved in that 1927 book on the O’Shea report* 

Q.* You are referring to the O’Shea report which Dr* Walker 
participated in? 

a* yes* 

Q» And the figures there ere substantially the asm as the figures 
they have today? 

A* Jfcst the Baas* JUrty years made no change* 

0* Has there bee n., la your opinion,. Doctor, any substantial 
change in the position of the Wsgro in Jackson, Mississippi, 
in the forty years intervening? 

A, Wot from that report* 'tot’s all I can judge by* 

Or* Bo, I ssean in the cultural position of the lfegro in Jackson* 

A* Gh, I think certainly fro& a standpoint of social and economic 

f 

change there's been terrific im$B©v@mnt* 

/ 

0* And that is without any substantial effect, apparently, on 
the figures which show the measurements? 

A* Yes* Of course, the native African had 5,000 years, in which 
there vm m chan ge* - 
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Q* Thtt B»an culturally speaking? 

A* Well!, they vsre exposed to various types of culture, but their 
own status did not tx p s wm es for as any developaont of culture 
of their own is cenowraiBd* 

Q* Suaaarisins, X2r* Cteavett, what is the educational si^UXicanoe 
of these differences, as you see It? 

A* Well, the educational significance would be thisi 


If y m have two groups, one with t fee average IQ centering 
Mend 80 , and the other, 100, if they arc thrown together 
in the seas classrooia, if the standards are set so that the 



follow the work, with the results of drop-outs, frustrations 
and the cc*q?l&infcs that go with At* 

Q* Is this reaction at ©IX affected- by the teacher-pupil 
relationship, as you see it? 

A* I think veiy directly so« 

Q,* In what way? 

A* Well, the pupil responds to ths teacher, and if ths 

'teacher undersirr.de and has the sexssa idLod of outlook and 
attitude m ths pjp.il doss, tljsre is irnoh. more UJoely to bs 
rapport and insulting satisfaction than mere la with 
a person whose general attitude and outlook is very 
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luIZVTQuS^ 

Q« Well, you were talking bo fora about the fact that tbsro appears 
to be a Kegno and & white study of educability pattern. Would 
this apply as Much to the teachers as to the pupils? 

A« X think so* 

Q* And would it, in such a ease, be educationally advantageous 
ixt yow opinion to have teachers and pupils with essentially 
the seas pattern? 

As It certainly wild look so* ®iat*s what X ma trying to say, 
that the rapport would certainly be greater where they 
have the saasg attitudes * 

£* Would this be essentially the sane if they had the gone educa- 
tional background or a different educational background an long 
as their education was superior to that of the children? 

A* As long as their education was what? 

<£* Superior to that of the children* 

A* Yes* 

Q* In other words* is the pattern snore important than what ve 
sight call the fonaal scholastic string of the teadhere? 

A* 1 would say the pattern is more iapnrtent. 

Q>* And thin pattern is* in teras of educating the child* the scat 
iJSPOrtant of the teacher’s qualifications * in essence I 1 

A* amt’s right, 

<5 U Dr» Garrett, Hr* Pittamn calls attention to a Kant 

County study that was land© at one tic©* Do you recall that? 
Kfent County* Ontario? '"* ' 



&> ftm* County, Ontario? Yea* 

<U 3&H us soaethlag about that studio 

A« Veil, tha Mgpoea that lived in Ontario, la Canada, foot* a 
hundred 79^1 a great aacy of thorn 0 mm in oa underground 


group were embers of the axasmity. Ebey did segregate 
thaaselvesi la a senses er separated theaaeXwse, the vay 
people do, but there ms no legal compulsion. Shay vent to 
aohoel with the white ohiltoon. And thla study was done la 
3#59, aad at that tins the difference in a cade a i lo aehiovoaent 
of the too groups was at great fia it la la the United States - 
that it, the Sfegro lags behind the %Mte group, with an 

overlap of southing like 13 to ao percent. 

Q, Ur, Carretfc, do you keep abreast of all the educational m»m 
cooing out of ?few York City, as far as the papers nr© 
concerned? 

A* Yep, I try to, 

Q* Are you asmre of the recent efforts they are asking in Harlea 
to increase the standards of the Earles schools? 


A, X*ve read ecsas of it. 

Q» — and overcast the lag ^hlsh 


hays found. Vlhat I 


to ask your opinion about, Or* Carre tt, is this s 

Is It better in a school in vhicli the school population in 


» 




m 

A* ft am at to irate vhieh fits his capabilities* If yott d*to 
him at a highs* rate, you will $mb haw trouble* 
q. jtov* as 2 undsrstead It, to effort toy «** 

la to ¥«»& at this tins Is to sot up special classes i*hioh tfill 

go beyond «wa to nowas to try to feaflag 831 of toss 
^j f tot I to you at this tias, Br* Ctoott# la 
toto# too la liable to toe to student acre educated 
ear tost 

A, ^i 3 L t they wa't sttoto* la to firs* ptoe# to It 1 ® to 
grtiwg to succeed, and such little success as they achieve 
will probably toes the 


r\ 

- 4 * 




will be core 

Is tot to Haryou 
tot's to to I 
sonsy into Increased 


la 
the 


can drive this up.. 'What I was 


effort, fey putting 
to theory being tot you 

you was whether you think 
at a pace 


it can be driven up, or tohtor It has to 
that sets itself* 

A. Well, isn't tot to (jsaeral theory, that by education and 
social refers, you can change people fundaaaentally? — » Which, 
of course * you esn’t do, and i&lch we hrw failed ih so often. 

feefaro. 

Do you knotr of img of pupils who havu been placed, in 

schoolc in which they are not really fitted to go into sad 
tot happens to thm In terns of their asntal ©nd physical 
hsslth? 
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A* Veil, there eve a good many of those, 2hey are aaaodotal, 
and aaeodotes are not offered la evidence,* but they are 
very suggestive, la Charlottes villa, Virginia, they have put 
eons Hegroas late the hi# school, a hi# school of sows 
1200 white s Meats id# about 30 negroes la it now, end 
according to the counselors most of thsa ere not very happy, 
uhey hang toother la a little clique, as thou# they are 
reinforcing each other. Four of them dropped out during the 
year end asked to go, SSiers were severe! eases of so-called 
nervous breakdowns, which can mean most anything* It hasn’t 
seen nappy* 

Q» Do you consider this & nojsa&l result of attempting — 

A* A normal result of an abnormal situation, X think, yea* 

Q* Bat you previously discussed. Dr. Garrett, the existence of 
asperate patterns here for these groups, ifo© question. Is, if 

you try to oonfona them to a single pattern. Is this & normal 
result, as you see It as an educator? 

Is tore a stress upon the child in being placed in a 
pattern which Is not fitted— 

A* — Yes ., Of course there is, I y&Sn 3 t sure whether we vexe on 
the umm mvs length then., 

a. Docs such a stress affect his educe; tion? 

A* X think so, . 

Cl* to tort k,'v other mttere, Dr* Osrrctt, which yo*z think 
hear upon to question which is before this Court? 



A» Veil, X think this (ration of environment, that m ought 
to consider tot all of the evidence tot m have would mm 
to indicate tot racial differences ere far sea?© — are 
determined to a fter greater degree by heredity tfaoa by 


eavtenaent* You have to ssatadLcsl evidence, which you are 
going to bring on here, to psychometric evidence, toting, 
the hist o rical evidence *— which, far ni* at least* is 
quite conclusive — - to ton you have to social evidence 
with social behavior, which seems to me to indicate a kind of 
immaturity in sisny of tone children, which is matched by 
tolr patterns of growth In studies mM in Uganda, Kenya, 
East Africa, shewing tot to Hegre child tors grows up 
fast, hits his peak early, to after that he doesn’t go any 
farther. And wo have that aassa pattern in this country, to 
overlap in to 1st grade in Virginia ir* a statewide survey 


showed &3aast 


and 1st 


di«i {#$$£'* C*£ySw^ 'ixQsS^ p UU £ 3 ^ 

tins -you got to to hi$i school. 


apart steadily, so that by the 

it mm no longer a gap; It was 


a eh&sB, 


User* 1 think you would have to take sc count of that 
difference la educability, which is a result of a having or 
not having attract intelligence. Modem technical ; 
civilisation, depends on that, tot U* probably, in ^ 
evolutionary sense, the last thing that has developed in 
asii sad to difference between, the nud huts of the Congo 
sad to c sthodrela of Europe show it la a concrete way* 



Q* Well, let me say this # 31?. Qwrett* 

talcing that and teterpreting it in terms of actual 
aurilcttaa, lsn*t it possible to teach the ssiee subject 
matte? in one ease in abstract fsm and in the other 
csss in esaent tally memory form? 

A* Well# up to a certain 1ml* You get to a point where you 
a» h aa l orti stp do thst« 

Q* And would the two patterns we have been discussing in this 
Court, for exsms&e, the two entirely different patterns which 
we have been testifying about, suggest possibly different 
treatments of the same subjects™ 

A. Yes* 


Q„ — to these two groups? 

A* Yes, *amt ms done in Wilmington* Berth Carolina, very 
successfully and was satisfactory tc ell concerned* 

^ Vwf* isfVi Iwhawi? »Wvf5f* i*wt »%»•»*«» $4*<fe-tr* iMH&n i*m 4 wep 4” 

'v,ijf®' Vg* -*>-v •*:?•» V W- Jg*™* ■*V »toi a a < » iC t W Vr't-CiVK^j >*«r. 4v.‘V;«» .Art-' 

sos® places in the Sferth? 

A. Yes o I has-© seen them. 


0,* And 6tihand*o in term of these mental characteristics of 

the early age and the early maturity* would this suggest to you 
that the typo of driving instruction Which Xh 4 . Barker has 
testified to is the type of instruction which is best* 
essentially, for the Bggro* as opposed to the white child? 

A, It corns so* certainly* 

£U Would it be you? conclusion then that not only sepamte, but 


difffcnsnt Schools 


k* 

Q* — are essentially required la order to groat equal educational 
opportunity? 

JU Equal educational opportunity la a fallacy if they are the 
ia»i Ifeey are no longer equal. Bjo opportunity has to 
fee Adjusted to the potential of the childj sad people 
quote nith great glibnean of equality of opportunity are 
saving precisely nothing* It has to he an opportunity 'which 
is adjusted to the level of the learning. 

HR. WZmot Shot Is all I base* 

SHE COCK?* Any exons exaerf^ation? 

HR, mill We irm 
the relevancy of 

5SE COT3?s Tory eell* let the objection he overruled, 

HR. C&OTX&i *She defOndmts venld ltb» to adopt the 
testismE^ of Xs*» Garrett * 

5HB CCOT? Very -sell. 


SfiB ODORS?* At this point vc vill r eoese until alas o^eloci: 
toiaorsw mspol&g* 


(Whereupon the court ves nsces&ed until the following day) 


